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NICARAGUA. 


By  C'ciisul  John   A,   (i.^iuiou,   Coriiito. 


The  total  foreign  trade  of  Nicaragua  for  the  calendar  year  1915 
amounted  to  $7,720,420,  which  was  less  by  15  per  cent  than  the  trade 
for  1914.  This  shortage  was  partly  due  to  the  poor  crops  throughout 
the  western  part  of  Nicaragua  during  the  early  part  of  1915,  although 
the  decrease  in  trade  was  less  for  the  exi)orts  than  for  the  im]:)orts. 

In  the  following  table  are  shown  the  countries  of  origin  and  des- 
tination and  values  of  imports  and  exports  to  and  from  Nicaragua 
for  the  years  1914  and  1915 : 


Imports  from. 


Exports  to. 


1915 


United  States , 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Spain 

Other  European  countries 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Salvador 

Other  American  countries. 

China 

Japan 

Total 


$2,566, 

718, 

254, 

391. 

115, 

53, 

17, 

3, 

1, 

1, 

3, 


2,592,799 

302,294 

13S,218 

3(i,  900 

^3,962 

20, 247 

5,195 

4,030 

914 

2,106 

3, 059 

9,102 

196 

136 


,  428, 383 

367,066 

, 156, 498 

500, 756 

203, 485 

5,388 

145, 428 

1,439 

6,  S86 

15,  (595 

27, 915 

30,112 


,079,810 
438,500 
000,084 


274,312 
35,217 
64,318 
6,571 
3,023 
17,438 
10, 134 
23, 829 
12, 706 


4,134,323       3,159,218       4,955,051 


4,507,202 


Increased  Exports  to  the  United  States — Internal  Transportation. 

Importations  of  Nicaraguan  products  by  the  United  States  ad- 
vanced from  31  per  cent  in  1911  to  49  per  cent  in  1914  and  to  G7 
per  cent  in  1915.  The  great  increase  during  1915  was  due  primarily 
to  shipments  of  coffee  and  gold  to  the  United  States  that  formerly 
went  to  Europe. 

Water  transportation  to  intei'ior  points  is  no  longer  used  as  in 
former  times,  when  merchandise  was  transported  to  and  from  the 
interior  by  way  of  the  San  Juan  lliver  and  Lake  Nicaragua.  With 
the  lack  of  cart  roads,  or  even  good  trails,  from  Avestern  Nicaragua 
to  the  east  coast,  the  country  is  divided  into  two  districts.  Occa- 
sionally small  shipments  of  sugar  and  other  native  products  pass 
from  western  Nicaragua  to  east  coast  points,  but  these  shipments 
invariably  go  by  way  of  Panama.    The  distance  from  coast  to  coast 
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is  about  225  miles,  and  Granada,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  present 
raih'oad,  is  about  150  miles  from  Bluefields.  For  some  time  negotia- 
tions for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  the  present  line  to  the 
Bluefields  district  on  the  east  coast  have  been  pending.  This  would 
not  only  connect  the  western  and  eastern  parts  of  Nicaragua  com- 
mercially, but  would  open  up  a  section  of  mineral  country  and 
banana  lands. 

Value  of  Trade  at  Diiferent  Ports — Principal  Products  of  Nicaragua. 

The   following  figures  indicate  the  distribution   of   Nicaragua's 
commerce  according  to  districts  and  ports  of  arrival  and  departure: 


Ports. 

1914 

1915 

Ports. 

1914 

1915 

niPORTS. 

Eastern  Nicaragua: 

Bluefields        

$968,551 
292,985 

2,566,768 
306,019 

$1,001,650 
143,497 

1,839,933 
174, 140 

EXPORTS. 

Eastern  Nicaragua: 

Bluefields 

$1,002,122 
497, 171 

3,247,212 
148,545 

$1,084,590 
124,848 

3, 142, 026 

other  ports 

'\^'csterIl  Nicaragua: 

Western  Nicaragua: 

Corinto 

San  Juan  del  Sur 

San  Juan  del  Sur 

Total 

215,737 

Total 

4,134,323 

3,159,220 

4, 955, 050 

4, 567, 201 

Principal  Products  of  Nicaragua. 

Coffee,  gold,  hides  and  skins,  bananas,  and  cabinet  woods  are  the 
principal  articles  exported  from  Nicaragua.  Formerly  rubber  was 
an  important  export,  but  the  prevailing  low  prices  have  cut  down  the 
supj)ly.  Tliere  was  a  falling  off  in  the  shipments  of  cabinet  woods 
due  primarily  to  bad  market  conditions  and  to  the  lack  of  shipping 
facilities.     Exports  of  hides  were  larger  in  1915  than  ever  before. 

Practically  all  of  the  gold  shipped  from  the  Republic  during  1915 
went  to  the  United  States,  whereas  in  former  3^ears  a  large  percentage 
was  shipped  to  England.  The  demand  for  leather  increased  the  ex- 
ports of  this  one  item  nearly  100  per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 

Chief  Articles  Imported. 

The  principal  articles  imported  into  Nicaragua  are  cotton  goods, 
breadstuffs  (wheat  flour,  corn,  and  rice),  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel,  chemicals,  dj^es,  medicines,  and  leather  and  leather  goods. 

Cotton  cloth  is  produced  in  Nicaragua  only  in  small  quantities,  and 
the  amount  imported  practically  represents  all  that  is  used  in  the 
country.  The  cheaper  qualities  of  cotton  cloth,  such  as  gray  and 
bleached  sheetings,  prints,  ginghams,  and  drills,  make  up  the  greater 
share  of  the  textile  imports. 

With  the  extension  of  mining  operations  and  the  increased  sugar 
plantings  in  western  Nicaragua  there  should  be  a  market  for  mining 
and  sugar  machinery. 

The  use  of  wheat  hour  is  becoming  more  common  in  western  Nica- 
ragua, and  with  the  diminished  production  of  rice  importations  of 
this  article  have  increased. 

Formerly  a  large  amount  of  the  rice  imported  into  Nicaragua  was 
shipped  through  Hamburg,  but  the  present  conditions  in  Europe 
have  shut  off  this  port  as  a  distributing  point.  The  greater  part  of 
the  rice  shipments  invoiced  as  from  the  IJnited  States  in  1915  came 
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from  Siam  and  China  in  bond  tlirouoh  San  Francisco.  It  is  donbt- 
fnl  if  American  rice  will  be  able  to  compete  with  that  from  the  Far 
East  on  account  of  the  low  prices  of  the  Asiatic  product.  Quality 
or  grade  counts  for  less  in  Nicaragua's  rice  purchases  than  the 
cheapness  of  the  article. 

The  greatest  decrease  in  imports  from  (ireat  Britain  was  in  cotton 
cloth,  amounting  to.  approximately  80  per  cent.  The  Xicaraguaii 
importer  has  found  numy  patterns  and  styles  of  textiles  in  the  United 
States  which  he  belicAed  were  not  available  outside  of  England. 
Thread  is  imported  almost  entirely  from  England. 

Values  of  Imports  in  1914  and  1915. 

The  Aalues  of  articles  imported  into  Nicaragua  during  lOl-t  and 
1915  are  shown  herewith: 


Articles. 


Bags  and  bagging,  jute 

Bi'cadstuff.s: 

Corn 

Rice 

Wheat  flour 

other  (including  maca- 
roni, vermicelli,  etc.). 

Candles 

Carriages,  wagons,  and  parts 
of: 

Caniages  and  parts 

Wagons  and  parts 

Cement 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and 

medicines 

Coffee 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of 
Cotton,  manufactm"es  of: 

Cotton  cloth 

Clothing 

Thread 

other 

Dairy  products: 

Butter  and  cheese  and 

substitutes , 

Milk  and  substitutes 

Earthenware,       chinaware, 

and  porcelain , 

E.xplo.sives: 

Dynamite , 

Cimpowder,  etc 

Fibers,  vegetable,  manufac- 
tures of,  n.  e.  s 

Firearms 

Fish,  cured  or  preserved 

Fruits,    canned,    cured,    or 

preserved 

Class  and  glassware , 

Gold  and  silver,  and  manu- 

fact  ures  of,  n.  c.  s , 

Hats  and  caps,  and  materials 

for 

Instruments,  .scientific 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufac- 
tures of: 
Bars,  rods,  ingots,  cast- 
ings, etc 

Cutlery 

Domestic  ware,  includ- 
ing enameled , 

lilachinery— 

Sowing 

other 

Rails 

Sheet  and  plate 

Tools  and  implements.. , 

Wire 

Another 


SCO, 588 

15,199 
134,882 
336, 895 

27, 862 
22, 151 


4,910 
42,789 
10,531 

200, 346 
23,590 
40,0.50 

544,404 
153; 882 
25, 216 
104,714 


25,416 
12, 624 

15, 166 

10, 485 
18,476 

25, 742 
21,177 

28,  S85 

18,595 
25, 128 

79,747 

51.627 
15, 752 


9,179 
10,881 

3 1,. 540 

10, 691 
206,4:i2 
11,451 
30.931 
69,818 
41,098 
92, 767 


1915 


S48,.329 

54,382 
145,550 
378,394 

21,175 
19,689 


3, 151 
1,577 
12, 733 

181,724 
17, 195 

25, 507 

429,310 
97, 990 
22,301 
42,005 


20. 265 
8,606 

5,076 

15,499 
22, 773 

16, 516 
7,518 
9,670 

10, 897 
11,445 

20,360 

28, 070 
8,510 


4,199 
6, 472 

11,387 

8,  418 
19<),  262 

5, 189 
13,000 
41,653 
34,553 
59, 076 


Articles. 


Jewelry 

Leather  and  tanned  skins... 
Leather,  manufactures  of: 

Boots  and  .shoes 

other 

Linen  cloth 

Meat  products: 

Lard 

other 

Musical  instruments 

Oils: 

Benzine,  gasoline,  and 
naphtha 

Petroleum,  refined 

other  mineral 

Vegetable 

Paints,  pigments,  and  colors 
Paper,  and  manufactures  of: 

Boolv's  and  other  printed 
matter 

Surface-coated  and  writ- 
ing paper  and  blank 
books 

Other 

Perfumery  and  toilet  prepa- 
rations   

Rubber,  gutta-percha,  cellu- 
loid, etc 

Silk,  manufactures  of: 

Cloth 

Clothing 

Other 

Soap 

Spirits,  malt  liquors,  etc.: 

Beers  and  other  malt 
liquors 

Spirits 

Wines 

Other,  including  min- 
eral waters 

Sugar 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures 
of: 

Cigars  and  cigaretter: 

Another 

Vegetables: 

In  natural  stale 

Prepared  or  preserved . . 
Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 

Furnilnre 

Lumber 

Other , 

Wool,  and  manufactures  of: 

Cloth 

Clothing , 

All  other  articles 

Total , 


$14,021 
82,554 

83,694 
20, 202 
17,:i01 

0,  rm 

411,450 
13, 228 


43,847 
8:?,905 
27,793 
.'','J,  550 
14,  .508 


10, 105 


18,683 
29, 597 

45,913 

25,831 

17,  .592 
40,362 
31,115 
10.5,774 


30, 867 
4H,  240 
44,047 

ll.aS4 
26,  718 


17,275 
9, 815 

6 1,. 5.57 
12,112 

1^,379 
20,0.^2 
17,444 

4.8,014 

31,. 377 

249, 882 


4,i:i4,323 


1915 


$6,10} 

57, 180 

78, 590 
9,721 
8,594 

20,360 
23, 509 
5,153 


41,681 
S7,0&5 
28, 100 
52,033 
13, 414 


25,964 


9,857 
17,907 

19, 255 

19, 100 

10, 143 
23,093 
14,200 
33,946 


31,024 
26,518 
12,085 

4,593 
26, 542 


0,643 
10, 812 

,57,058 
10,639 

4.623 
17,973 
42,403 

17,290 

13,801 

201,517 


3,1.59,220 
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Countries  of  Origin  of  Imports. 

The  principal  countries  of  origin  of  the  leading  imports  into  the 
country  for  1915  are  given  in  the  f olloAving  table : 


Articles. 


United 
States. 


United 
Kingdom. 


Germany. 


France. 


Italy. 


Bags  and  bagging,  jute 

HreadstuUs: 

Com 

Rice 

^VTieat  flour 

other  (including  macaroni,  vermicelli,  etc.) 

Candles 

Carriages,  wagons,  and  parts: 

Carriages  and  parts 

Wagons  and  parts 

Cement 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicinss 

Cotree 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of 

Cotton,  manufactures  of: 

Cloth 

Clothing '. 

Tliread 

other 

Hairy  products: 

Butter  and  cheese,  and  substitutes  for 

Milk,  and  substitutes  for 

Earthen  and  china  ware,  etc 

K.xplosives: 

DjTiamite 

Gunpowder,  etc 

Fibers,  vegetable,  manufactures  of,  n.  e.  s 

Firearms 

Fish,  cured  or  preserved 

Fruits,  canned  or  preserved 

Glass  and  glassware 

Gold  and  silver,  and  manufactures  of,  n.  e.  s 

Hats  and  caps,  and  materials  for 

Instnunents,  scientific 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of: 

Bars,  rods,  ingots,  castings,  etc 

Cutlery 

Domestic  ware,  including  enameled 

Machinery — 

Agricultural 

Sewing 

Other 

Rails 

Sheet  and  plate 

Tools  and  implements 

Wire 

All  other 

Jewelry 

Lcathe"r  and  tanned  skins 

Leather,  manufactures  of: 

Boots  and  shoes 

Other 

Linen  cloth 

Matches 

Meat  products: 

Lard 

Other 

Musical  instruments 

Oils: 

Benzine,  gasoline,  and  naphtha 

Petroleum,  refined 

Other  mineral 

Vegetable 

Paints,  pigments,  and  colors 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of: 

.      Books  and  other  printed  matter 

Newspaper 

Surface-coated  and  writhig  paper  and  blank  books 

Other 

Perfumery  and  toilet  preparations 

Rubber,  gutta-percha,  celluloid,  etc 

Silk,  manufactures  of: 

Cloth : 

clothing 

Other 

Soap 


$18, 814 

54,368 
145,  .546 
378, 292 

17,487 
14, 027 

1,.577 

2,413 

12, 234 

143, 050 

17, 188 

20,677 

236, 758 
76, 096 
3,211 
19, 420 

19,818 
8,324 
3,279 

14, 779 
22,678 
14,913 
6.741 
8,108 
7,456 
9,885 
20, 185 
14, 867 
7,922 

4,004 
5,442 
8,610 

2,449 

8, 162 
172,581 

5,125 
12.140 
32,661 
33,232 
52,850 

4,279 
56,951 

74, 936 
7,904 
1,082 

22, 744 

20,313 

22,072 

4, 124 

41,681 
85,807 
27,435 
49, 087 
12, 775 

10,098 
5,089 
7,831 

13, 172 
9,337 

17, 701 

7, 7SS 
19,400 

0,529 
22, 740 


$27, 620 


3,112 
1,083 


437 

420 

27,368 


110,474 
3,460 
13,802 


306 
235 

830 


22 
713 
,=531 
364 
2.484 
297 
101 
538 
.  54 

180 

238 

1,977 


20,110 


1,495 

7,744 

298 

4,650 

5 


241 
1,182 
5,978 
1,039 

15 

078 
400 


041 
408 
451 

901 


700 

1,743 

250 

377 

490 

120 

153 

10,917 


$1, 364 


$280 


24 
2,714 


340 
1,838 


1 
941 


301 
'7,879 


547 

3,045 

7,739 

79 

3,031 


526 

10 

1,423 

6 


280 
554 


254 

350 

48 


325 
175 
£63 
28 
230 

24 
89 

1,035" 


57 
524 


17 
250 
126 

40 

712 

947 

1,001 

1,301 

236 

108 

187 

354 

16 


1,374 

61, 173 
2,751 
5,031 
9,187 


463 


794 
627 
381 
3 
1,953 
402 


506 
198 


22 
2 

287 


540 
823 
255 
611 


232 
416 
245 


188 
15 


089 
10 


145 

025 

8,230 

750 

912 
2,061 
4,209 

254 


817 

'  'i26 

14, 530 

1,911 

169 

1,803 


19 
8,952 


25 
413 

1,069 


2,910 

45 

1,209 


181 


381 


91 

112 

4 


075 
418 
943 
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Articles. 

United 
States. 

ITnited 
Kingdom. 

Germany. 

Fiance. 

Italy. 

Spirits,  malt  liquors,  etc.: 

Malt  liquors 

$•2,1,096 
2,303 
13,393 
3,815 
583 
24,243 

6,613 
8,955 

57,917 
8,083 

4.283 
17,847 
39,8-52 

1,384 

8,066 

152, 267 

$2, 775 

41 

6,503 

282 

1,570 

3 

1.S71 
386 

31 
540 

75 

$121 

Mineral  waters 

$370 
6,052 
3.637 

'  * 

Spirits 

80 
8 

Wines 

$3, 560 

O  t  her 

Sugar 



Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of: 

Cijjars  and  cigarettes 

30 

2 

Other 

Vegetables: 

In  their  natural  state 

3 

584 

2 

25 

48 

V\'"ood,  and  manufactures  of: 

81 
42 
204 

433 

Lumber 

Other 

116 

7,S44 
4,389 
7,448 

423 

3,070 
1,081 
5,063 

81 

■Wool,  manufactures  of: 

Cloth    

1,106 

Clothing           

22 

All  other  articles 

3.673 

2,002 

2,592,799 

302, 294 

36,961 

138.218 

43,962 

Opportunities  to  Increase  American  Trade. 

Althoiiirli  Germany  Avas  unable  during  1015  to  make  shipments  of 
enameled  ironware,  and  the  siipph'  from  England  was  negligible,  the 
imports  of  this  class  of  goods  from  the  United  States  were  less  than 
in  191-1.  England  has  previously  been  the  chief  source  of  supply 
for  the  common  soaps,  which  constitute  the  greater  portion  of  the 
imports  of  this  article.  Although  the  imports  of  fancy  and  common 
soaps  from  that  country  dropped  from  $82,478  in  1914  to  $10,917  in 
1915,  the  United  States  increased  its  sales  only  from  $1G.121  to 
$2-2,740. 

About  02  per  cent  of  Nicaragua's  import  trade  in  1914  was  with 
the  United  States,  and  82  per  cent  in  1915.  In  spite  of  this  increased 
percentage,  however,  the  actual  increase  in  values  amounted  to  only 
$30,000,  or  less  than  2  per  cent.  Much  of  this  increased  percentage 
is  due  to  larger  imports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States. 

It  is  believed  that  there  is  a  market  for  the  foUoAving  articles  of 
American  manufacture  in  Nicaragua:  Cotton  goods,  sugar  and 
coffee  sacks,  cutlery,  chemicals  and  medicines,  cosmetics  and  toilet 
supplies,  soaps,  paper,  glass,  china,  enameled  Avare,  ready-made 
clothing,  spirits,  wines,  malt  liquors,  and  candies. 

/agriculture  an  Important  Industiy. 

Agriculture  has  made  but  little  progress  in  recent  years  in  Nica- 
ragua, although  it  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  people.  As  the 
country  is  tropical,  fruits  in  abundance  are  produced.  The  east- 
coast  section  of  the  country  offers  opportunities  for  raising  limes, 
l^ineapples,  grapefruit,  and  bananas,  but  only  the  last-named  product 
is  shipped  to  foreign  markets. 

Ordinarily  the  country  produces  a  sufficient  quantity  of  corn  and 
beans  for  its  oAvn  consumption.  The  greater  part  of  the  food  prod- 
ucts consumed  by  the  people  of  eastern  Nicaragua  is  imported,  but 
the  western  part  of  the  country  produces  much  of  the  food  required 
by  the  inhabitant.s. 
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Importance  of  the  Coffee  Industry — Sugar  and  Cacao. 

As  in  most  of  the  Central  American  countries,  coffee  is  the  prin- 
cipal agricultural  product  exported.  Practically  all  the  coffee  in 
Nicaragua  grows  at  an  altitude  of  1,800  to  3,500  feet  above  the  sea. 
In  most  cases  the  original  plantings  were  made  with  marogogipe 
seed,  and  the  berry  of  these  trees  has  served  as  seed  for  succeecling 
plantings.  Harvesting  of  the  crop  usually  begins  in  December,  and 
it  is  almost  entirely  shipped  out  by  the  following  June,  practically 
none  being  held  in  storage.  As  a  rule,  the  financing  of  the  crop 
begins  in  July  or  August.  Probably  20  per  cent  of  the  country's  pro- 
duction comes  from  the  Jinotega  and  Matagalpa  districts.  This 
coffee,  which  is  washed,  brings  better  prices  than  the  other  Nica- 
raguan  coffees.  The  greater  share  of  the  crop  is  grown  in  the  sierras 
back  of  Managua  and  around  Jinotepe.  There  has  lately  been  a 
slight  increase  in  the  plantings. 

Sugar  and  cacao  are  raised  in  the  western  part  of  Nicaragua.  The 
unusually  dry  season  of  1914  caused  a  shortage  in  the  sugar  crop  that 
Avas  harvested  in  the  early  part  of  1915.  Estimates  placed  the  crop 
at  about  60  per  cent  below  normal.  In  good  seasons  Nicaragua  sup- 
plies its  own  market  with  sugar,  but  the  short  crop  of  1915  made  it 
necessary  to  import  sugar  toward  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  establishment  of  experimental  stations  in  Nicaragua,  operated 
along  scientific  lines,  would  do  much  toward  developing  agriculture 
in  the  country. 

stock  Raising  for  Domestic  Consumption  and  Exportation. 

Western  Nicaragua  produces  cattle  in  considerable  quantities  for 
local  consumption  and  for  exportation  to  neighboring  countries,  and 
the  animals  are  remarkably  free  from  disease.  Estimates  place  the 
country's  supply  at  about  700,000  head.  The  price  of  beef  cattle  on 
the  hoof  ranges  from  $1G  to  $20  per  head.  Cheese  is  an  important 
article  of  diet,  and  is  produced  in  great  quantities.  It  finds  a  ready 
sale  in  Nicaragua  and  the  neighboring  countries. 

Articles  Exported  from  Nicaragua  in  1914  and  1915. 

The  articles  exported  from  Nicaragua  in  1914  and  1915,  with 
their  values,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Articles. 


Bananas 

Cacao 

Coconuts 

Coffee 

Cotton 

Coin: 

Gold  and  silver 

Nickel 

Dyewoods 

Gold  (amalgams,  bars,  con- 
centrates, dust,  precipi- 
tates, and  tailings) 

Hides  and  skins: 

Cattle 

Deer  skins 

other 


1914 


S504, 

29, 

25, 

2, 29o, 


345, 
55, 


5371,947 

37,985 

11,942 

1,982,660 

31, 105 

38, 589 


49,601 


935, 261 

471,408 
63, 405 

899 


Articles. 


Rubber 

Silver    (bars,    concentrates 

and  precipitates) 

Sugar , 

Woods,  cabinet: 

Cedar 

Genizaro 

Guyacan 

Mahogany 

Nambar 

All  other  articles , 


Total. 


1914 


5124,327 

52,697 
47,348 

2,062 
200 


430,225 
22,760 

28, 892 


4,918,201 


1915 


$173, 473 

20,712 
15, 782 

6,886 
1,458 
3,924 
255, 545 
4,235 
57, 137 


4, 533, 954 
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The  principal  countries  of  destination  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : 


Articles. 

United 
States. 

Fniled 
Kingdom. 

France. 

Tlaly. 

.$17,.->90 

C>69,:306 

2,800 

371,917 

6,  126 
9:33,041 

4  OS.  991 
03,3PH 
899 
173,473 
20,712 
30 

6,886 
1,458 
3,924 
255,545 
3,537 
79,877 

57,943 
412,141 

SI, 830 

562, 777 

35, 796 

$4  877 

Coffee           

258  166 

11  004 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

2,220 

noid 

Hides  m\d  skins: 

Cattle      

1 

Other          

Rubber                 

....;.:.:.  1 

252 

Woods,  cabinet: 

Cedar             

....    1 

1 

: 

1 

699 
15,431 

28i" 

12 

Total                    

3,079,810 

438,501 

1        600,684 

274  311 

Exports  to  United  States. 

The  foregoing-  statistics  of  exports  to  the  United  States  during 
1915  represent  the  customs  valuations.  The  declared  values  of  ex- 
ports from  Nicaragua  to  the  United  States  for  1911  and  1915,  accord- 
ing to  invoices  certified  at  the  American  consulates  and  agencies  in 
the  country,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Articles. 


Bananas 

Coconuts 

Coffee 

Gold  bullion 

Hides  and  slcins: 

Alligator 

Tattle 

Deer 

Rubber  (crude). 


1914 


$765,480 

19, 188 

142,711 

484, 099 


286, 865 
69,382 
172,058 


1915 


$492. 

w, 

701, 
911, 


£61, 
86, 
215, 


Articles. 


652 


Silver: 

Bullion 

Coin 

Sugar 

Woods,  cabinet. . 
All  other  articles 

Total 


1914 


31,945 
21, 897 

9, 590 
428,963 

6.067 


?18,177 
8.886 


269,325 
64, 164 


2,408,245  I     3,341,678 


BLUEFIELDS. 

By  Consul   t'ornclitis  Ferris,  jr. 

Tlie  import  trade  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Nicaragua  is  carried  on 
by  about  20  commercial  houses  and  by  half  a  dozen  mining  companies 
and  banana  plantations  having  comuiissaries.  The  commercial 
houses  are  established  in  the  ports  of  Bluetields,  population  5,000; 
Pearl  Lagoon,  population  500;  Prinzapolka,  population  300;  Eio 
Grande,  population  200;  and  Cape  Gracias  ii  Dios,  population  100. 
Of  the  20  commercial  houses,  7  are  American,  5  Chinese,  3  German, 
1  Belgian,  1  English,  1  Swedish,  and  2  are  native.  They  carry 
stocks  in  ti-ade  running  from  $50,000  to  $75,000  in  value,  and  the 
commissaries  from  $10,000  to  $25,000.  All  articles  used  on  this 
coast  are  imported,  nothing  being  manufactured  but  shoes;  and  there 
is  nothing  produced  except  for  export.  Bananas,  mahogany,  rub- 
ber, and  goUl  are  the  principal  articles  exported.    The  requirements 
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of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  in  this  district  are  only  for  the 
bare  necessities  of  life.     The  local  importers  are  dealers  in  general 
merchandise,  who  also  sell  at  wholesale  to  small  storekeepers  along 
the  coast  and  in  the  interior. 
Trade  of  East  Coast  Almost  .Entirely  with  New  Orleans. 

American  exporters  should  consider  the  trade  of  this  coast  as  within 
their  New  Orleans  territory.  Orders  are  small,  to  meet  immediate 
requirements  only;  and  it  takes  three  weeks  to  obtain  goods  from 
New  Orleans  after  date  of  order.  There  are  no  regular  transporta- 
tion facilities  with  any  place  other  than  New  Orleans,  and  all  the 
local  importers  have  offices  or  agents  there  through  whom  goods  are 
ordered. 

In  spite  of  the  proximity  of  American  markets  and  direct  trans- 
portation with  the  United  States,  European  goods  are  largely  used 
here  under  normal  conditions. 
European  Methods  of  Establishing  Trade  Relations. 

American  exporters  of  cotton  goods  would  facilitate  orders  by  pre- 
senting their  samples  in  better  form.  The  leather-bound  booklets  of 
samples  sent  out  by  European  houses  present  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  clumsy  packet  of  tags  usually  received  from  American  exporters. 
Such  goods  are  ordered  by  sample  from  European  firms;  samples 
being  sent  out  to  regular  customers  whenever  a  new  line  of  goods  is 
ready  for  the  market.  The  European  exporter  establishes  trade  re- 
lations either  by  corresjjonding  with  a  firm  whose  standing  he  has 
investigated  and  Avith  which  he  is  ready  to  do  business  on  credit,  or 
he  sends  a  representative  to  ascertain  the  needs  of  the  importer.  It 
facilitates  trade  to  establish  relations  with  such  a  house,  as  the  im- 
porters here  are  practically  all  dealers  in  general  merchandise. 
Inferior  Packing  of  American  Goods. 

The  tin  used  in  packing  American  provisions  is  light  and  rusts 
quickly,  and  a  large  proportion  of  American  provisions  are  even  put 
up  in  carton  boxes.  Goods  packed  in  this  way  spoil  quickly  in  a  moist 
climate  and  are  attacked  by  ants.  Such  goods  as  prunes,  raisins, 
and  dried  currants  from  the  United  States  must  be  unpacked  at  once 
and  put  into  glass  jars,  while  goods  from  Europe  of  the  same  kind 
can  be  kei^t  indefinitely  in  the  containers  in  which  they  are  shipped. 
Although  duties  in  this  country  are  by  gross  weight,  the  duty  saved 
on  the  lighter  packing  of  American  goods  is  more  than  offset  by  the 
loss  caused  by  poor  ]3acking. 

European  merchants  further  facilitate  trade  by  quoting  prices  for 
delivery  in  Bluefields,  while  Americans  invariably  make  quotations 
f.  o.  b.,  New  York  or  New  Orleans.  Before  the  war  European  quota- 
tions for  delivery  in  Bluefields  were  generally  cheaper  than  American 
goods  delivered  in  New  Orleans,  although  the  Euroj^eans  allowed 
120  daj^s  credit.  For  example,  before  the  war  the  princii^al  source  of 
supply  for  rice  was  Germany,  and  the  price  was~  $0.02^r  a  pound  de- 
livered in  Bluefields ;  for  the  same  grade  of  rice  American  prices  were 
4  cents  a  pound  delivered  in  New  Orleans. 

In  Europe  long  credits  are  not  assumed  by  the  exiporter,  but  by  a 
discount  banker,  who  purchases  the  seller's  draft  against  the  pur- 
chaser with  shipping  papers  attached.  The  seller  is  then  out  of  the 
transaction,  excepting  liability  on  his  indorsement. 
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Declared  Exports  to  United  States  from.  Bluefields. 

The  exports  invoiced  at  the  Bhiefields  consuhxte  for  the  United 
States  during  191-i  and  1915  and  their  vahies  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowine:  table : 


Articles. 


Bullion: 

Gold 

Silver 

Gold  and  silver  amalgam. 

Bananas 

Coconuts 

Hides  and  skins 

India  rubber,  crude 


1914 


$375,  .SIO 
1,9-15 


765, 480 
19, ISS 
3,655 
48, 776 


$392,682 

1,462 

31,341 

492,353 

11, 580 

3,399 

85, 113 


Articles. 


Specie 

Woods: 

Cedar  (Spanish) 
Mahogany 

All  other  articles 

Total 


$19, 782 

32,907 

374, 723 

5,122 


1,647,388 


1915 


$6,086 


247,938 
4,924 


1,276,878 


Eetiirned  American  goods  from  Bluefields  in  1915  were  valued  at 
$38,177,  compared  with  $47,561  in  the  previous  year. 

Banana  Shipments  in  1915 — Rubber. 

The  decrease  in  exports  of  bananas  to  the  United  States  in  1915 
was  not  i3o  great  as  the  figures  indicate,  the  discrepancy  being  due 
to  incorrect  invoicing  of  banana  shipments  prior  to  June  14,  1915. 
Before  that  date  the  quantity  and  value  of  bananas  were  only  ap- 
proximately declared.  Instead  of  bananas  valued  at  $765,480  being 
shipped  in  1914,  and  $492,353  in  1915,  as  shown  by  the  table,  an 
investigation  of  the  steamship  company's  books  disclosed  the  fact 
that  shipments  were  valued  at  $257,448  in  1914,  and  $315,826  in 
1915,  or  an  increase  of  22.6  per  cent.  The  decrease  in  the  ship- 
ments of  mahogany  in  1915  was  due  to  the  lack  of  tonnage.  The 
timber  actually  cut  and  ready  for  delivery  was  greater  in  1915  than 
in  1914. 

The  increased  shipments  of  rubber  to  the  United  States  in  1915 
were  not  due  to  a  revival  of  the  industry,  the  greater  part  of  the 
rubber  shipped  being  from  supplies  already  cut  and  held  in  reserve 
and  released  in  response  to  increased  prices.  During  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year  the  shipments  amounted  to  $13,883  and  in  the  last  quarter 
the  amount  was  $33,263.  The  rubber  industry  on  this  coast  is  in  the 
hands  of  Chinese  merchants,  who  make  advances  to  rubber  cutters 
and  receive  the  commodity  in  trade.  Prices  for  rubber  in  1915  rose 
from  18  cents  a  pound  in  the  first  quarter  to  40  and  50  cents  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Shipping  Conditions  in  1914  and  1915. 

The  following  table  shows  the  movement  of  vessels  from  the  port 
of  Bluefields  to  the  United  States,  which  includes  practically  the 
entire  movement  of  foreign  shipping  at  this  port,  the  only  exceptions 
being  three  or  four  small  sailing  boats  a  year  to  Costa  Rica  and 
Panama. 


Nationality. 

Number. 

Destination. 

Number. 

1914 

1915 

1914 

1915 

3 
2 
1 
8 
1 
S(i 
1 

10 
1 

2 

Boston 

2 
3 

84 
11 
2 

British 

Mobile 

2 

Danish .     . 

New  Orleans 

Gl 

New  York 

4 

Pensacolx 

1 

riiiladelphia 

1 



Total  . 

102  1        r<9 

102 

69 
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Principal  Articles  Exported  and  Imported. 

The  cargoes  were  made  up  of  bananas,  rubber,  and  gold  bullion  on 
the  outgoing  trip,  and  on  the  return  voyage  they  carried  general 
merchandise  and  mining  machinery.  The  transit  period  averages 
about  4  or  5  days  to  New  Orleans,  there  being  no  intermediate  stojDS. 
Of  the  69  vessels  clearing  from  Bluefields  in  1015,  52  were  engaged 
in  the  banana  trade. 

Eastern  Nicaragua  produces  pineapples,  grapefruit,  limes,  lemons, 
coconuts,  cacao,  and  sugar  cane.  The  proximity  of  the  Canal  Zone 
is  claiming  the  attention  of  people  interested  in  banana  plantations 
in  Nicaragua. 

Manufactures  in  Bluefields. 

The  two  ice  factories  and  bottling  works  in  Bluefields  have  a  com- 
bined output  of  about  3,500  tons  of  ice  and  2,000  dozen  pint  bottles 
of  soft  drinks  per  month.  These  two  plants  offer  a  market  for 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  sulphuric  acid,  citric  acid,  benzoate  of  soda,  caus- 
tic soda,  flavoring  extracts,  sugar,  labels,  crown  stoppers,  ammonia, 
and  salt,  all  of  which  are  purchased  in  the  United  States. 

In  Bluefields  there  is  a  shoe  factory  employing  52  men  and  equipped 
with  American  machinery  representing  an  investment  of  $12,000, 
The  capacity  of  the  factor}'  is  100  pairs  of  shoes  a  day  and  until  1914 
it  ran  to  its  full  capacity.  Since  1914  the  business  has  declined,  with 
the  decrease  of  laborers  employed  on  the  banana  plantations.  All 
machinery,  parts,  and  supplies  used  in  this  factory  come  from  the 
United  States,  except  sole  leather,  which  is  produced  in  Bluefields. 
The  industry  uses  o.OOO  feet  of  uppei's  a  month,  and  requires  linings, 
hooks,  eyelets,  polish,  and  dressing  for  leather. 

Development  of  Mining  Industry. 

A  report  on  gold  mining  in  northeastern  Nicaragua  was  published 
in  Commerce  Reports  for  June  2,  1915.  American  capitalists  who 
for  some  time  have  carefull}^  investigated  the  mining  possibilities  in 
Nicaragua  have  embarked  on  a  plan  of  development  which  indicates 
confidence  in  the  future  of  that  industry  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

One  company  acquired  a  group  of  mines  in  the  Pis-Pis  district 
and  has  employed  between  400  and  500  workmen  to  prepare  the  mines 
for  exploitation,  expending  for  that  purpose  probably  $500,000.  A 
hydroelectric  equipment  was  installed  about  4  miles  from  the  camp, 
consisting  of  3,000  feet  of  42-inch  Avooden  pipe,  made  of  California 
redwood  staves;  a  Avater  turbine  of  700  horsepower  at  a  ITO-foot 
Avaterfall;  and  a  generator  of  TOO  horsepower  capacity,  the  turbine 
and  generator  representing  one  power  unit.  The  power  house  is 
designed  to  accommodate  an  additional  unit,  which  will  be  installed 
later.  The  mine  equipment  consists  of  tAvo  compressors,  each  large 
enough  to  operate  six  2J--inch  air  drills.  The  compressors  Avill  be  run 
by  Westinghouse  motors.  Additional  mine  equipment  consisting  of 
bloAvers  for  Aentihiting  the  mine,  electric  lights,  etc.,  will  be  installed 
as  needed. 

Modern  Equipment  for  Mill. 

The  mill  equipment  Avill  consist  of  the  latest  modern  cyanide  mill, 
with  an  estimated  capacity  of  150  tons  of  ore  a  da3\  The  mill  ma- 
chinery, consisting  of  crushers,  ball  mills,  tube  mills,  classifiers,  tanks, 
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filters,  zinc  boxes,  and  meters,  as  well  as  the  entire  mine  and  power 
equipment,  came  from  the  United  States,  and  represent  an  invest- 
ment of  $250,000.  The  camp  equipment  consists  of  an  oflice  and 
mess  house  for  the  superintendent,  foremen,  and  engineers,  and  a 
mess  house  and  a  number  of  small  houses  for  the  "workmen.  A 
town  site  has  been  selected  and  a  number  of  small  cottages  are  to  be 
built.  After  construction  work  is  finished  the  mine  will  employ  100 
miners  and  other  workmen,  and  20  mill  men. 

A  subsidiary  company  provides  transportation  consisting  of  a 
river  and  rail  service.  A  gasoline  boat  especially  designed  for  con- 
ditions on  the  local  rivers  has  been  constructed,  and  a  railway  7 
miles  long  was  in  course  of  construction  in  March,  1916.  Five  barges 
for  towing  were  being  constructed,  each  with  a  carrying  capacity  of 
10  tons.  With  the  transportation  facilities  thus  provided  the  cost 
of  freight  from  the  seacoast  to  the  mines  has  been  reduced  to  one- 
half  the  former  cost.  Mechanics  from  the  United  States  were  em- 
ployed to  act  as  foremen  of  the  company's  sawmill,  timber  construc- 
tion, plumbing,  pipe  fitting,  and  blacksmithing.  AH  other  labor  is 
native — Negro,  Indian,  and  Nicaraguan.  Skilled  laborers  are  paid 
$2  a  day  and  unskilled  $1  a  day. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  development  of  other  mining  proper- 
ties. At  one  mine  which  has  operated  for  many  years  the  working 
force  was  increased  in  1915  from  250  to  300  men.  During  the  year 
a  $3,000  10-stamp  mill  from  the  United  States  and  a  50-horsepower 
Diessel  crude  oil  engine  were  installed.  The  use  of  crude  oil  for  fuel 
is  new ;  wood,  gasoline,  and  water  power  having  been  used  previously. 

The  development  of  mining  will  offer  new  openings  for  trade  in 
blasting  powder,  drill  steel,  picks,  shovels,  rails,  ore  cars,  candles, 
cyanide,  zinc,  blacksmith's  tools,  and  camp  supplies  generally;  be- 
sides from  $75,000  to  $100,000  worth  of  merchandise  a  year  in  each 
of  the  mine  commissaries. 

Establishment  of  a  Sawmill. 

A  new  industry  was  established  in  1915  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Nicaragua  by  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  sawmill  at  Blue- 
fields.  The  original  purpose  was  to  utilize  rejected  mahogany  logs 
that  had  formerly  been  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  sent  from 
American  mills  to  European  markets.  After  the  closing  of  Euro- 
pean markets  by  the  war  these  logs  were  used  locally  by  the  build- 
ing trade;  but  since  the  establishment  of  the  sawmill  an  excellent 
grade  of  mahogany  lumber  for  the  furniture  trade  of  the  United 
States  has  been  produced.  The  capacity  of  the  sawmill  is  20,000  feet 
of  lumber  a  day,  and  85  per  cent  of  the  product  is  mahogany  and  15 
per  cent  Spanish  cedar.  About  half  the  mahogany  and  all  of  the 
cedar  is  exported;  the  remainder  being  used  for  domestic  consump- 
tion. The  mill  employs  65  men,  all  but  8  being  Mosquito  Indians 
who,  until  recently,  had  never  seen  a  machine,  which  is  noteworthy, 
because  the  main  reason  given  for  not  establishing  sawmills  here 
earlier  was  that  competent  labor  was  not  available.  The  plant  is 
modern  in  every  respect,  and  the  entire  equipment  was  purchased 
in  the  United  States  at  a  cost  of  $13,000.  Freight,  installation,  and 
other  charges  increased  the  cost  of  the  plant  100  per  cent. 
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Effect  of  the  War  on  Imports — Financial  Conditions. 

A  local  importer,  who  with  one  exception  purchases  probably  the 
largest  proportion  of  goods  from  Europe  under  normal  conditions, 
stated  that  in  1915  his  purchases  from  Europe  decreased  •  about  40 
per  cent.  This  decrease  was  made  up  by  purchases  from  the  United 
States,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  local  merchants  will  resume  their 
purchases  of  European  goods  when  the  war  is  over. 

The  low  rate  of  foreign  exchange  following  the  outbreak  of  the 
w^ar,  wdiich  for  a  time  brought  trade  to  a  standstill,  was  overcome 
by  the  middle  of  1915,  when  a  revival  of  the  mining  and  mahogany 
industries  started  the  mone}'  of  the  country  into  circulation  When 
cordobas  were  required  to  pay  wages  in  the  mining  camps  and  to 
laborers  in  handling  mahoganv  logs  they  were  obtained  in  exchange 
for  credit  in  the  United  States,  American  capital  being  employed  in 
these  industries.  This  relieved  the  accumulation  of  cordobas  in  the 
hands  of  the  merchants.  The  local  branch  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Nicaragua  had  refused  to  sell  foreign  exchange  for  cordobas,  leav- 
ing the  merchants  with  no  facilities  for  making  remittances.  At  first 
a  depreciation  of  the  national  currency  was  feared,  but  there  turned 
out  to  be  sufficient  demand  for  its  use  to  maintain  its  parity  with 
gold.  In  the  banana  trade  American  money  is  used. 
Lack  of  Tonnage  Effects  Shipments  of  Bananas  and  Mahogany. 

The  lack  of  tonnage  caused  by  the  war  has  seriously  affected  the 
marketing  of  bananas  and  the  shipment  of  mahogany.  Large  quan- 
tities of  bananas  have  been  thrown  into  the  sea,  after  having  been 
delivered  to  and  purchased  by  the  steamship  company,  because  of 
the  lack  of  transportation  facilities.  Mahogany  that  has  been  cut 
for  shipment  can  be  held  for  some  time  before  it  deteriorates,  how- 
ever. 

CORINTO. 

By  Cousiil  Jolin  A.  Gaiuon. 

The  Corinto  consular  district  which  comprises  the  western  part  of 
Nicaragua  is  primarily  agricultural,  with  cattle  raising  and  gold 
mining  of  secondary  importance.  Agriculture  is  largely  conducted 
along  primitive  lines,  and,  as  in  most  tropical  countries,  the  wants 
of  the  people  are  few  and  the  call  for  diversified  production  is  not 
pressing. 

The  Production  of  Coffee  and  Sugar. 

The  chief  agricultural  product  of  the  district  is  coffee,  and  it  is 
the  principal  article  exported  from  western  Nicaragua. 

Sugar  cane  is  raised  throughout  the  district,  although  the  coast 
section  produces  the  greater  part  of  the  crop.  Ordinarily  the  district 
produces  sufficient  sugar  for  its  own  wants.  All  of  the  refined  sugar 
is  made  by  eight  mills,  ranging  in  capacity  from  100  to  4,000  or  more 
tons  per  annum.  The  small  producers,  scattered  throughout  the  dis- 
trict, seldom  refine  their  sugar,  and  it  comes  on  the  market  under 
the  name  of  '*  dulce  *'  or  brown  cake  sugar  and  is  an  important 
stock  in  trade  with  the  small  shopkeepers.  The  granulated  sugar 
manufactured  in  the  district  is  of  a  fair  quality  and  the  normal  pro- 
duction is  about  190.000  quintals  per  annum.  It  is  customary  to 
store  and  ship  this  in  jute  bags  of  100  pounds  capacity.    Small  quanti- 
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ties  are  exported  to  Honduras,  Panama,  and  the  United  States.  Dur- 
ing 1915  the  price  of  sugar  at  the  factory  ranged  from  $5  to  $5.50 
per  quintal,  but  owing  to  the  small  production,  which  hardly  exceeded 
(30  per  cent  of  the  normal  crop,  exports  decreased.  In  September 
2,000  sacks  of  sugar  were  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  speculation  sales  were  made  to  the  local  inerchants 
only  on  condition  that  it  would  be  retailed  in  suiall  cjuantities  and  as 
required  by  the  public. 

A  large  portion  of  the  cane  grown  in  Nicaragua  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  "  aguardiente  "  or  native  rum.  It  is  estimated  that 
during  1915  from  000,000  to  700,000  liters  of  this  product  passed 
through  the  Government  depositories. 

Cacao  a  Popular  Beverage. 

Western  Nicaragua  consumes  a  large  quantity  of  cacao  in  the 
form  of  "  tiste ''  and  "  pinolia,"  made  by  grinding  cacao  and  maize 
together  and  serving  with  hot  or  cold  water.  The  production  of 
cacao  slightly  exceeds  the  local  demand.  The  exports  of  cacao  in 
1914  amounted  to  137,000  pounds,  about  1,500  pounds  of  which  were 
shipped  to  the  United  States.  The  exports  in  1915  amounted  to 
227,405  pounds;  about  half  of  which  went  to  the  United  States.  In 
1914  the  average  price  was  21  cents  per  pound  and  in  1915  it  dropped 
to  16.8  cents  per  pound. 

Rubber,  which  is  exported  in  small  quantities,  is  practically  all 
obtained  from  uncultivated  trees  scattered  throughout  the  district. 

Corn,  beans,  rice,  cotton,  and  numerous  varieties  of  fruits  are  also 
raised  in  the  district. 

Cattle  Eaising  in  Nicaragua. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  cattle  in 
western  Nicaragua,  but  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  approximately 
G9G,000  head.  Tipitapa,  in  the  Department  of  Managua,  is  the 
principal  cattle  market  in  the  Republic,  and  cattle  are  bought  and 
sold  here  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Former  political  disturbances 
depleted  the  herds  in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  but  the  orderly 
conditions  that  have  prevailed  during  the  past  three  or  four  j^ears 
have  permitted  a  slight  increase  in  the  supply.  The  increased  prices 
obtained  for  hides  in  foreign  markets  during  1915  doubtless  had  a 
tendency  to  check  this  increase,  how^ever.  Hides  are  tanned  locally 
and  are  manufactured  into  shoes,  saddles,  belts,  etc. 

The  production  of  cheese  and  butter  is  sufficient  for  the  local 
demand,  and  the  former  is  exported  to  the  neighboring  Central 
American  Republics  in  small  quantities.  Cheese  is  an  important 
article  of  food  for  the  laboring  class,  and  the  annual  production 
probably  exceeds  5,000  tons. 

Increased  Exportation  of  Gold  in  1915 — Cabinet  and  Construction  Woods. 

Gold  mining  has  been  carried  on  in  many  parts  of  the  district,  but 
at  present  probably  not  more  than  four  or  five  mines  are  operating 
to  any  considerable  extent.  In  1914  the  exports  of  gold  bars  and  con- 
centrates amounted  to  about  $389,005  and  in  1915  to  approximately 
$537,300.  One  mine  in  the  Department  of  Esteli  is  being  supplied 
with  a  new  cyanide  equipment  from  the  United  States,  the  first 
part  of  which  arrived  in  December,  1915. 
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Cabinet  and  construction  ttoocIs  are  produced  thronghoiit  the 
district,  although  the  supply  of  the  more  valuable  varieties — such 
as  mahogany,  royal  cedar,  etc. — are  becoming  scarce.  The  prices  of 
the  commoner  varieties  of  construction  woods— espavel,  cedro  espino, 
etc. — at  sawmills  are  $25  to  $30  per  thousand  board  feet.  Cabinet 
woods  and  dyewoods  are  shipped  from  western  Nicaragua  in  small 
quantities.  Since  the  beginning  of  1915  there  has  been  practically 
no  market  for  fustic,  which  comprises  the  greater  share  of  the  dye- 
woods.  This  is  due  to  the  high  freight  rates  between  this  district 
and  Europe,  where  the  demand  ordinarily  exists. 

Principal  Articles  Imported  into  Western  Nicaragua. 

The  principal  imports  to  western  Nicaragua  are  cotton  goods, 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  wheat  flour,  rice,  leather  and  its 
manufactures,  drugs,  oils,  wines,  liquors,  and  beer.  During  1915 
the  United  States  was  the  principal  source  of  supply  for  cotton 
goods,  England  having  dropped  to  second  place.  Some  lines,  hov/- 
ever,  such  as  stai'ched  ginghams  and  certain  lines  of  fancy  fabrics, 
are  still  purchased  in  Europe.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
American  mills  have  made  remarkable  advances  toward  meeting 
the  demands  of  the  foreign  market,  although  to  some  extent  the 
buyer  has  made  his  ideas  as  to  pattern  and  style  conform  to  the 
American  product.    Cotton  thread  is  still  supplied  by  England. 

In  1915  the  United  States  was  the  principal  exporter  to  Nicaragua 
of  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  including  cutlery,  sheet  steel,  and 
domestic  u.tensils;  leather  goods:  mineral  oils:  malt  liquors.  Avines, 
and  soft  drinks:  flour:  and  drugs  and  chemicals. 

Owing  to  generally  bad  crop  conditions  there  were  increased  im- 
])orts  of  rice  from  Siam  and  China  and  arriving  in  bond  through 
San  Francisco. 

Increased  Exports  to  America  in  1915 — Exchange. 

In  1911  the  total  value  of  the  exports  for  this  consular  district 
was  $3,395,757,  of  which  $2,011,080  represented  coffee  shipments  to 
European  countries.  The  total  exports  for  1915  amounted  to 
$3,357,7(53,  and  the  coffee  shipments  to  $1,233,081.  The  declared 
exports  fr<mi  this  consular  district  (including  the  San  Juan  del 
Sur  agencv)  to  the  United  States  increased  in  value  from  $700,856 
in  1911  to  $2,001,800  in  1915. 

With  the  increased  exports  to  the  United  States  the  exchange  was 
readju.sted.  Formerly  accounts  owed  in  the  United  States  were 
usually  settled  by  exchange  on  London  and  Hamburg.  During  1915 
this  condition  was  changed.  Gold  exchange  was  difficult  to  obtain 
early  in  1915.  but  before  the  end  of  the  year  it  ould  be  secured  in 
reasonable  quantities.  The  rate  on  the  gold  dollar  in  cordobas 
dropped  from  130  per  cent  early  in  the  year  to  103  per  cent  in 
December. 

In  1915  San  Francisco  and  New  York  began  to  import  Nicaraguan 
coifee  in  increased  quantities,  although  at  prices  unfavorable  to  the 
exporter.  In  sj^ite  of  the  low  prices  obtained,  however,  the  situation 
was  relieved  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  means  were  furnished 
toward  meeting  obligations  already  due.  Beef  hides  continued  to  be 
shipped  to  the  United  States  in  increased  quantities  as  well  as  in- 
creased prices. 
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Principal  Articles  Exported  to  the  TJnited  States. 

The  declared  values  of  the  prmcipal  articles  invoiced  at  Corinto 
and  the  San  Jnan  del  Sur  agency  for  shipment  to  the  TJnited  States 
in  1914  and  1915  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Articles. 


From  Corinto. 


1914 


1915 


From  San  Juan 
del  Sur. 


1911 


1915 


Cacao 

Coffee 

Gold  bullion 

Hides  and  skins: 

Alligator 

Cattle 

Deer 

Rubber  (crude).. 

Silver... 

Silver  coin 

Sugar 

Woods 

All  other  articles. 


$134,537 
107, 989 


225, 855 
61, 209 
100,086 


2, 115 

9,390 

10, 4S2 

670 


$7,541 
657, 328 
518,353 

878 

533,388 

81, 103 

109, 544 

16,643 

2,597 


S8, 174 
300 


J12, 853 

44, 324 

200 


57,355 
8,373 
23, 198 


24,861 

5,084 

20,930 

72 

223 


13, 778 
7,505 


10, 879 
246 


7,611 


Total. 


652,333    1,948,662 


108, 523 


116, 13S 


Arrivals  and  Departures  of  Vessels  in  1915. 

During  the  3-ear  1915,  168  steamers  and  5  sailing  vessels,  with  an 
aggregate  registered  tonnage  amounting  to  292,036,  entered  and 
cleared  at  the  two  ports  of  the  district.  These  ships  discharged  19,754 
gross  tons  of  cargo  and  took  on  10,904  gross  tons.  In  1914  IGG 
steamers  and  1  sailing  vessel,  with  an  aggregate  of  343,998  registered 
tons,  entered  and  cleared  at  the  same  ports.  These  ships  discharged 
22,815  gross  tons  of  cargo  and  took  12,328  gross  tons. 

The  number  of  American  merchant  ships  entering  and  clearing  at 
Corinto  during  1915  was  79,  with  a  registered  tonnage  amounting  to 
124,650,  while  43  American  merchant  vessels,  with  a  registered  ton- 
nage of  21,921,  entered  and  cleared  at  San  Juan  del  Sur.  In  1914 
75  American  vessels,  with  a  registered  tonnage  of  149,040,  entered 
and  cleared  at  Corinto,  and  46  American  merchant  vessels  entered 
and  cleared  at  San  Juan  del  Sur.  A  total  of  50  merchant  vessels 
arrived,  at  Corinto  from  ports  in  the  United  States,  and  43  vessels 
cleared  at  the  same  port  for  the  United  States.  Thirty  British  ships. 
with  registered  tonnage  of  20,102,  entered  and  cleared  at  Corinto 
in  1915,  and  13  British  ships  entered  and  cleared  at  San  Juan  del 
Sur,  with  registered  tonnage  of  8,465. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  during  1915  continued  its  service 
between  San  Francisco  and  Balboa,  Canal  Zone,  with  stops  at  Corinto 
and  San  Juan  del  Sur.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  3'ear,  however, 
the  .service  became  irregular  on  account  of  the  removal  of  some  of 
the  steamers  from  the  run.  The  tAvo  steamers  of  the  Salvador  Kail- 
road  also  discontinued  their  sailings  late  in  the  year.  The  loss  of 
these  ships  was  offset  somewhat  by  the  freight  service  inaugurated  in 
the  latter  ]Dart  of  1915  by  the  California  South  Sea  Navigation  Co. 
The  period  of  transit  by  the  passenger  steamers  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Corinto  is  about  21  days,  and  from  Corinto  to  Balboa, 
Canal  Zone,  4  or  5  days.  The  transit  period  from  New  York  to 
Corinto  by  way  of  Panama  for  freight  is  about  5  to  G  weeks. 
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Freight  rates  to  vSan  Francisco  and  New  York  on  coffee  remained 
at  $12  per  ton  to  the  former  and  $17  per  ton  to  the  latter  port  in  1915. 
Early  in  the  year  a  surcharge  of  30  shillings  ($7.30)  per  ton  "vvas 
added  to  the  European  rate,  and  this  Avas  followed  in  September 
with  an  additional  surcharge  of  12  shillings  G  pence  ($3.04).  Again 
in  October  another  surcharge  of  2  shillings  G  pence  ($0.61)  per  ton 
was  added.  During  the  3'ear  there  were  advances  in  freight  charges 
amounting  to  fully  25  per  cent  for  shipments  from  European  ports 
to  western  Nicaragua. 
New  Shipping  Regulations. 

To  encourage  shipping,  on  February  22,  1015,  a  decree  was  issued 
exem]:)ting  from  port  dues  all  ships  of  the  five  Central  American 
]ei)ublics  carrying  national  mails  free  of  charge  and  running  between 
other  Central  American  ports  and  Panama  and  Nicaraguan  ports. 

On  April  22,  1915,  an  order  of  the  minister  of  hacienda  was  issued 
whereby  the  exemption  of  port  dues  already  granted  to  the  estab- 
lished shipping  lines  was  extended  to  all  ships  carrying  national 
mails  free  of  charge.  The  object  of  this  order  was  to  encourage  the 
traffic  of  new  shipping  lines. 

Labor  Conditions. 

Labor  conditions  changed  but  little  during  1915.  Farm  laborers 
received  from  20  cents  to  30  cents  per  day  with  an  added  food  allow- 
ance which  costs  about  8  cents.  Reports  from  several  districts  indi- 
cated that  there  was  sufficient  labor  available  to  supply  all  demands. 
In  the  Department  of  Chontales  the  miners  received  during  1915 
from  64  cents  to  $2  per  day  without  additional  allowance  for  food 
or  shelter.  Boys  are  emploj^ed  to  some  extent  in  this  district  and 
receive  about  64  cents.  It  is  estimated  that  a  fair  average  for  all 
laborers  in  the  mines  of  the  district  approximates  $1  per  day,  the 
laborer  furnishing  his  own  food  and  shelter.  Eeports  indicate  that 
the  wages  paid  to  the  miners  have  increased  about  10  per  cent  during 
the  year. 
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